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SUBJECT: PRC Meeting on Argentina 

Attached are the Issues Paper and the revised annex 
on the Evolution of Argentine-Soviet Relations, prepared 
by the Department, 

Argentina. 
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IPSUES PAPER - ARGENTINA 


I. THE SETTING 

ln d a h peacefil h sliution a of°the S Blagle Channel dispute, 
Argentine support in Hemispheric matters, and in trade 
and investment relations. 

The Goodpaster, Hodges and Sm i th .vi.si ts . . 

sns: Kk-s:- 

while making a promising start at * e °“ c 9 f ,, s . 

The current status of our interests is as follows. 

Fact-west Relations. As part of its probings 
to expanTpoTTtTcal - arid - economic influence in South 
America the Soviet Union is consciously courting 
^th Argenttna and Brasil. Argentina has responded 
to a limited degree because of: 

— a strong interest in Soviet trade opportunities; 

— a strong desire for Soviet support in international 
fora on human rights matters; 

— an interest in keeping open the possibility 
of nuclear supplies; and 

— some desire for greater balance in its foreign 
relations between East and West. 

iS£~S£?sii£=:sr" 

with' Argentina since January has produced. 

-- repeated affirmation of Argentina's basic 
commitment to the West; 
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-- a degree of cooperation on grains exports ^ ^ 

despite our late start on consultations; and 

-- greater evidence of Argentine de^T to consult 
and cooperate on HeinispheHjL^^ as accepting 

Cuba n ref ugees and^onsulting on Central America. 

The dialogue also contributed to Argentina's 
decision to join the Olympics boycott. 

. Nuclear Nonproliferation . It is clear that Argentina 
w iH insist on the _ continued development of its nuclear 
technology capabilities, o£ which it is very proud, 
and the maintenance for the foreseeable future of 
a nuclear explosive option. It has demonstrated that 
it will not respond to pressure on these matters. 

Our best hope is that a calmer assessment of its own 
long-term self-interests will lead it moretoward 
safeguards and away from keeping an explosive option 
open. Closer Brazilian-Argentine relations, symbolize 
by President Figueiredo's visit to Buenos A * res scheduled,^ 'A f 
for May 13-15, may be helpful in this regard. A r g enti na fiJ 

is still considering whether to proceed now witTTO g f 
—fafTTicatTo n ^o f Tlate lgl^T ATth^SiTTthe Argentine^ ^ At- 
ilueT^TTtTtiTFrTTTTThi^TFeaty permits the development 
of peaceful nuclear explosives is unhelpful, its ratification 
could be an important step. The Smith visit was useful, 
and we hope to reach agreement with Argentina on arrangements 

msjntain limited nuclear cooperation. ovef''* 

Human Rights. The status of human rights remains 

a matter - of - deep - concern, while there is broad agreement 
on the facts of the situation, views differ ?" t T® 
scope and significance of the improvements that have 
occurred, especially over the past year. Disappearances, 
a central human rights concern, have declined, as 
have the number of political prisoners. We are aware 
of at least 2 disappearances thus far in 1980. (There 

%r,t .;;Sct.d «u !L m».iw 

T-7^h S~d^TE w ith summTfTly- There is no Present prospect 
-^tthTAtiiSnne-T^v^^ plans to respond positively 
to pleal for information about the fate of the thousands 
of people who have disappeared in recent years. GOA 
officials recently told Ambassador Smith that ab °u 
half of the 1300 remaining political prisoners would 
be tried or released by the end of the year. GOA 
officials say 'that, although there is insufficient 
evidence to try the others, the security forces regard 
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them as dangerous and do not plan to release them. 

The latter group includes some persons who benefitted 
from the 1974 amnesty of President Campora (who, elected 
with Peronist suppo/t, opened the door for Peron s 
return) and therefore cannot be tried. The state 
of siege and lack of due process continue. The military 
governSen? has committed itself to eventual return 

to civilian, democratic rule, but no one expects this 
to uivxxi-G ,_ iqonc. and few in 



to civilian, aeinuuid ^ j.*. , - - - * . . ' u 

to occur before the mid or late 1980 s, and||^ifl- ^ eV -' 

Arge n tina_are_£rgssing^for__g_^£££_rap2d^t^metab^^__ j> ft**-" 


--R-Wrtr^ssuTThat remains unresoivec is tne ^uwure 
form of Argentina's political Party system, espec ally 
the future role and orientation of Peromsm. A dialog 
with political leaders is now beginning, although 
political party activity remains prohibited. 

In the economic area, the government continues 
to reconstruct the economy on the basis of free market 
principles, to remove the burden of controls accumulated 
under Peronism, curtail the role of the public sector 
while strengthening the functions of provincial and 
local governments, progressively bring inflation unde 
control, and encourage foreign investment as part _ 
of a drive for greater productivity and a higher rate 
of investment. In the short term, these policies 
have resulted in belt-tightening for lower and lower 
middle income groups. However, full employment has 

SB ti'ssrjsssr . in>a 

•sba.'bs 32 snas;.*J2J.fts-a‘a: 

Peron period. / ^ ** 

Argentine officials and human rights activists/ LlccA^-v, 

balanced‘and objective. r ^Th|lgI^^ t d^m. C uities^tween Q K ^<b<- 

^heA£gejjHj}e i _and^U J _S. ^Delegationsto|he_g^_Syman MfSaS-to 

differe nc/ ov^ antiveiA3ktwV,. 
issues -such as th e new ~dl^l BgeaT^TTell£raaediiX£-4hd 

"X&iszs ssvss s“«. 

institutions. 
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The discussion paper previously distributed described 
our continued political and economic consultations 
and military and nuclear relations over the next £e 
months. Is there more that could and should be done 
in this period? 

II. ISSUES FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS 

1. significance of Argentine-Soviet Tie s and 
the Appropriate U.S. Response : 

The discussion paper draws a distinction between 
expanding trade ties and political cooperation. The 
expansion of bilateral trade is a normal phenomenon 
and will continue, irrespective of U.S. action. The 
Argentine interest in political cooperation with the 
Soviets, on the other hand, is related to the Argentine 
desire to assure Soviet bloc support on human right 
issues and reduce the danger of censure in UN fora. 

A possible interest in Soviet nuclear supplies is 
related to U.S. safeguards conditions (this issue 
appears to be approaching solution). 

The basic approach proposed in the discussion 
Daoer is a political one: to manage U.S.-Argentme 
relations in a way that strengthens Argentina s sense 
of identification with the West, to pursue D.S. interests 
in a balanced fashion and in a manner that takes ljrt— 
account Argentine deep-seated nationalism, and to 
achieve these goals without compromising our human 
riqhts objectives by diminishing or appearing to have 
diminished our interest in human rights conditions^ 

Is the approach advocated in the paper an adequate 
one, in terms of the significance of expanding Argentine- 
Soviet relations? In terms of the balance of the 
various U>S. interests? 

7 ' how' can the U.S. o btain mea ningful Argentine 
rflnnprat ion in r estraining exports to the U.S.S.R^ 
for the 1980/81 crop year ? 

■ .'The Acting Secretary of State asked the Argentine 
Economic Minister on May 6 for GOA 

a program of tighter restrictions on gram^shipments 
to the U.S.S.R. in the coming crop year. 





Strategy 


and tactics for cooperation among all the magor grain 
exporting countries are currently under # consid<eratio 
in the SCC, including the explicit ceilings we woul 
seek from each exporter. 
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a. An Argentine-U.S.S.R. grain agreement is 
in the offing (contrary to the discussion paper, it 
has apparently not yet been signed). Reportedly it 
will state Argentine intentions to supply certain 
minimum levels of grain. Can the U.S. take advantage 
of such an agreement to secure an understanding that 
Argentina will regard the minimum specified in the 
agreement as a maximum as well? Or would such levels 
be too high to constitute "meaningful restraint"? 

b. How can the U.S. persuade Argentina to announce 
publicly any ceiling agreed upon? To do so would 
reinforce the commitment and would help reduce the 
current premium on.prices on Argentine grain which 

have resulted in the loss of traditional Argentine 
markets. If the minimum levels contained in the Soviet 
agreement are consistent with a meaningful Argentine 
ceiling, the conclusion of the agreement could provide 
the pretext for a public announcement helpful to the 
cooperation effort. 


3 . What is the appropriate human rights stance 
for the U.S. in this period in the light of Argentine 
performance and our other interests ? 


a. In bilateral demarches and contacts 
with Argentina? 

One approach would strongly press for improvements 
in all areas, including strong pressure for a serious 
accounting to families, either directly or indirectly, 
of the fate of disappeared persons; the other would 
proceed more selectively, with emphasis on further 
reform of current security and judicial practices— 
rather than an accounting for the disappeared {^rjd 

other past violations?^ One approach would include^-rcr - '—\ 

occasional ^tronql public criticism of the GOA's 
the other, while maintaining our public posture of 
criticism and concern, would do so in a lower key, 
and place greater emphasis on quiet but persistent 
dialogue to press for specific reforms,^taking advantage 
of an improving atmosphere and closer bilateral relations. 

b. In the OAS and the UN? 


(X 


The GOA is greatly concerned over the potential 
work of the new group of experts on disappearances 
established by the UNHRC with strong U.S., West European, 
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The Argentine position on how to deal with the 
IAHRC report is still under study in Euenos Aires. 

One view circulating within the regime -- reportedly 
angered by the report's alleged failure to properly 
acknowledge the history of pre-1976 terrorism and the 
improvements accomplished since 1978 -- is that_Al^enti£ 
should withdraw from the OAS.J^ius p ^rhag g^Jxlaaexing 
^^Tomis^by^other" counTrlle^^Tncluding_J3razil. In 
priv5W^oRve^»trt6ns^Ar9®ntTne^dtpt6nfats_have warned 
of this possibility, stressing the depth of feeling 
on the issue in Buenos Aires. We have no evidence as 
of this time, however, that this view is about to be 
adopted as the Government's policy. 

How should we deal with these matters in OAS 
and UN fora? 


/ c . With our NATO Allies? , 

One approach would be to initiate a series of 
high-level consultations with our NATO Allies for 
the purpose of sharing information about human rights 
developments and about the Soviet-Argentine relationship, 
and of discussing the most effective way of dealing 
with these matters, including possible joint or parallel 
demarches, public statements, and coordinated action 
in international institutions (including the multilateral 
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banks). 1^')*' 

d. With regard to sanctions (vote in the vl 

IFI's, military training, and military sales)?^^ 

Our abstentions in the IFI's have not jax& y_ent gjj 
ordinary capital loans to Argentina. Ttrefprohibi t ion 
of military sales has shifted Argentine purchases _ 

of new equipment to European sources; it is, however, _ 'X 

beginning to create problems for the Argentines with YV ^ ‘ ^ 

respect to spare parts for U.S.-supplied equipment. ^ ^ p P 0/ ^ 

On the other hand, our measures have considerable 
political significance as a tangible expression of 
disapproval of Argentine human rights violations. 

Any possible modification of our posture in this area 
would have to take into account the implications for 
our stance toward other countries with major human 
rights violations, as well as the message this would 
send to human rights groups in Argentina and to other 
countries who have joined us in criticizing human 
rights violations in Argentina. 

4. How far should we carry military-to-military 
contact and cooperation under present circumstances ? 

Cooperation involves three possible levels; 

— visits, joint exercises, consultations on 
security matters; 

— the sale of military training; 

-- a military supply relationship (new equipment 
and spares). 

The sale/ of training under FMS and military supplies - 
(FMS and Munitions List items) are prohibited by the 
Humphrey-Kennedy amendment. In addition, under current 
policy/ the U.S. Executive limits sales of non-Munitions 
List items to the Argentine military and the police 
through the Commmerce export control licensing system. 

The PRC discussion paper ar gues _ fgr__ljmi te ^conta cts 
(visits, joint exercises) but opposes a change in 
our military supply policy at t his t_ime. 

A second view is that we should avoid the political 
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of support which these contacts imply, or 
hem until there is a definitive breakthrough 
■iqhts. ^JJiird__irlew r on the other hand, x 
it, because of our strategic interests an 
rement in human rights, we should streamline, 
or lift altogether, the restrictions on — 
iry supply relationship. This would involve 
lination of restrictions on Commerce export 
and/or b) the modification or elimination.^*^ 
nphrey-Kennedy Amendment. ^ 
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The denial of training (the sale of training 
under FMS is now prohibited by the Hurap ^cy officers 

sansiir^t’*? 1 ill H“‘!% 

training or'"St' ’"‘hi VLS.V shortly the SfgsiSs - 

Armed Forces will have no officers of the rank of 
major or below who have received U.S. training. One 
view questions whether the U.S should continue to 
deny itself this avenue of influencing the outlook 
o f 0 1 he 1 next_jeji££A£ion_oJ_Atcigjiti_r!g_ imil it a ryj_e_a^er_s. 

^00 theT^Tewargues that the present generation of 

lba Ty ^ Teaders is responsible for the government’s 
rporpqsion of the past four years and questions the 
premise that U.S. training has had a significant positive 
influence on their outlook. It also argues that a Sy 
military training relationship is a clearly visible, 
high-profile, means of demonstrating U.S. political 
support for a government. 




5. Are our present policie s with regard to nuclear ^^ 
relati ons with Argentina ade quate? % ^ c 

^ • r 

The issues are: \J c s $ /C/ 

-- At what level can we and should we pursue /U ^ 

nuclear, cooperation? y 0 /-> 

. :L is there anything more we can and should Jo < ^ P ^p 
to encourage Argentine ratification of Tlatelolco (cJ 

and- acceptance of full-scope safeguards? 

— How would possible actions in these areas 
impact on our general relationship and would they 
be worth the cost? 

The discussion paper argues: 
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__ Nuclear Cooperation . We should try to resolve 
the pending safeguards issue on the basis of what 
is required by U.S. law. Official Argentine interest 
in further cooperation, beyond the research fuel, 
appears to be modest at this time. Once the safeguards 
issue is resolved, we would probe to see what interest 
there might be in Argentine nuclear circles in U.S. 
cooperation (see also below). 


_ Tlatelolco . We should continue a dialogue 

with Argentina's most senior leaders on global and. 
regional proliferation concerns.. Nothing more specific 
to encourage Argentine ratification appears feasible 
or desirable at this time. (We should, of course, 
on appropriate occasions, continue over the next few 
months to remind the GOA of President Videla s commitment 
to ratify. ) 


In addition, looking beyond the issue of safeguards 
assurances, the Administration must also address Uie 
issue of licensing of U.S. components for Argentine 
nuclear projects” This issue carries with it the 
possibility of a continuing role of U.S. industry _ t 
in Argentina’s nuclear program even though the position 
of prime contractor has been lost to German, Canadian, 
and Swiss companies. For example: 


_ the U.S. firm, Combustion Engineering, working 

with the Argentine firm, Pescarmona, wishes to bid 
as a subcontractor for the pressure vessel forAtucha 
II. siemens/KWU argues against Combustion Engineering s 
qualifications on grounds that the U.S. firm, in view 
of the uncertainties of whether a U.S. export license 
can be obtained, is not a reliable supplier. 


-- Sulzer Brothers, the Swiss prime contractor 
for the heavy.water plant, has approached Canadian 
firms abou t components, some of which may be U.S. 
controlled. 

The issue is whether the U.S. should encourage 
or discourage such industrial collaboration. The ^ 
current U.S. stance has been to discourage Combustion 
Engineering, partly because of our concern to keep 
good faith with the Canadians who — unsuccessfully 
-- insisted on full-scope safeguards as a condition 
of the sale of a nuclear power reactor and heavy water 
plant. 
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significant U.S. exports, the future of U.S.- 
Argentine industrial cooperation in this important 
sector, and U.S. nonproliferation policy are at stake 
in this issue. 


III. THE BROAD CHOICES 


Option A . Continue strong concentration 
on human rights . 

We would maintain a cool and correct posture 
until the human rights situation shows substantial 
further progress, making clear that we are prepared 
to improve relations when and to the degree that fundamental 
human rights problems are solved. Mi1itary relations 
would be kept to a minimum; political relations should 
be cool and correct. 


A-v ■*=- 


Rationale: The human rights situation remains 

exceedingly grave and outweighs the practical significance 
and relevance of other interests in our relations 
with Argentina. The essential elements of Argentine 
human rights violations — the apparatus of repression,, 
the lack of due process, the prohibition of meaningful 
political and labor union activity, and the failure 
to provide information about disappeared persons 
-all remain in place. Expanding Argentine-Soviet 
cooperation thus far has been pragmatic and self-limiting. 

It is not now a significant threat to’U.S. strategic 
interests, but we should continue to watch Argentine- 
Soviet relations closely. 

+-<=? 

Option B. Co ntinue the current level of 
effort for more balance in the treatment of our Interests7 j 
in Argentina " / 

We would continue the present efforts to strengthen 
working, relations with the GOA, principally through ' - 

stepped-up political consultations, but alsothrough 
some increase in cooperation and increased military 
contaC/t. We would continue to stress the importance 
Of human rights, but need to establish priorities* 

in terms of fjJts t o_Argentine society and attainability. 

We' should seekfufther specific improvements through 
dialogue in the improved atmosphere, but maintain 
our present policy on votes in the IFI's and the restrictions 
on military supplies. We should, however, seek to 
reopen the sale of training (which would require modification 
of the Humphrey-Kennedy Amendment). Our general approach, 

“ should seek to avoid pushing 


especially in the UNHRC, __ _.- 

Argentina into cooperationvtth - tttf"Sovlets. 
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Rationale: Our approach to limit Soviet influence^ 

should be basically a political one. There has been 
progress in human rights -- notably, few.new security 
cases and a new assertiveness by the i_ud iciary __a,nd ^ 

in public expression and a generaj ^ decline in viole nce 

and - repTessTorT Our approach sTT ouId~acknowledge th Xg- ( 

progress. Certain issues in the relationship which ^ 

have not been linked in the past should.be kept delinked. 

There is no strategic need to relax military supply 
restrictions at this time.. Training, however, is f 

important to “^r fy^to influence the next ge neration-— 

of Argentina’s military leaders T~ We dcT~not want to 
create too much of an imbalance in our relations with 
Argentina and with Chile, however, while the Beagle 
Channel issue is still outstanding. 




relations 


Option C . Move a step further toward normal 


We would seek further to strengthen working relations 
with the GOA by lifting the restrictions on Commerce 
licences and by initiating a move to lift.the Humphrey- 
Kennedy Amendment restrictions on the military supply_^ 
relationship. We would stress to the GOA that_ human / 
ri ghts remain i mportanF~to us and ^ uld---e€mtrcTi ue^^ 

Ibst^ntTorToni n l o an. ^ 
and uTTC^ndYt^fOTiaTl^-^ea^ XrjF^ener al Good pas ter * s 
general assurances that 5?e were not interested m 
seeking the GOfl's publ ic-ca nsure at the__lMO__HWHg c 
meeting, (afi^wouTd ' not support future moves for censure--— 

^ffTONor OAS fora in view of current and prospective 
Drog resSj______ _ - 

Rationale : The deteriorating international security / 

situation makes Argentine cooperation important. C/ & 

We must take seriously Soviet probes to establish 
influence in/Argentina and Brazil and to foster mutually- 
profitable economic relations. Argentine fears of \ / ,'< 

public censure in the UN, esse ntiall£_lor past_human__ jf\^ d * ) 

rights'violations, are a principal reasonfoMncpasing- i A j .pi '«'h 
^TgenfTHfESoyTeTlpoHtixal cooperati on ~Tfany political , f \j • f ^ 


.observer s agTee~~ thaT a strl.uirion ."to tHe pfo blem ot 
Va^t^cTisappe a ranees is not f e a s nT le__a t t TTis time _ang_ 
vrr l - I -c ome, if at O ' Hl> 

settlement, including a general amnesty. . The Smith 
mission, in its report, noted that no magor Argentine 
political leader is pressing for an accounting at 
this time. The measures contemplated under this approach 
are the strongest card we can play_to counter Soviet 
probing for influence, to reestablish close working 
relations, to obtain Argentine cooperation on grains 
and other East-West issues, and to elicit further 
Argentine cooperation in Hemispheric matters. 
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